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THE EUROPEAN: DILEMMA 





HE question whether world peace can be best 
assured by international cooperation through 
existing peace machinery or by negotiations be- 
tween the great powers alone has once more been 
raised by Germany’s withdrawal from the League. 
After several weeks of diplomatic activity in vari- 
ous European capitals and in Geneva, the session 
of the General Commission of the Disarmament 
Conference was postponed from December 6 un- 
til the middle of January in the hope that the sit- 
uation may be somewhat clarified in the interval. 
Meanwhile Chancellor Hitler, who on November 
12 obtained the expected support of an over- 
whelming majority of the German people for 
Germany’s withdrawal, has apparently decided to 
terminate the diplomatic isolation of the Reich 
which has existed since the Nazi revolution. In 
an interview on November 21 with a representa- 
tive of Le Matin, Hitler reiterated his abhorrence 
of war “which will settle nothing” and his will- 
incness to “undertake negotiations with those who 
wish to talk to me.” He added that the question of 
Alsace-Lorraine was definitely settled, and stated 
that the problem of the Saar alone divided France 
and Germany. He declared, however, that the 
Reich would not return to Geneva. 

On November 24 Hitler again held out the olive 
branch to France in a long conversation with M. 
Francois-Poncet, French Ambassador to Ger- 
many. The Chancellor stressed his demand that 
the Reich must be treated as a “great power” and 
not as an “inferior’’; at the same time he endeav- 
ored to conciliate France by intimating that Ger- 
many would be willing to limit its armaments to a 
firure “in accord with its friendly intentions to- 
ward its neighbors.” The all-important question 
of international control of armaments, however, 
was apparently not discussed. Hitler stated that 
the two major obstacles to peace which must be 
removed are Germany’s sense of inferiority and 
France’s uneasiness. Once again Franco-German 
rapprochement and the appeasement of Europe 


depend on adjustment of two psychological atti- 
tudes—apparently irreconcilable: the German 
feeling of inferiority, aggravated by the Versailles 
settlement: and the French desire for security, 
sharpened by the Nazi brown terror and the open 
militarization of the German people since Hitler’s 
accession to power, 

Premier Mussolini is meanwhile still attempting 
to play the rédle of honest broker, and supports 
Hitler’s anti-Geneva policy. At the recent disarm- 
ament discussions, Italy has been represented 
merely by observers, and during the past fortnight 
the Italian has vigorously attacked the 
League. The Fascist Grand Council, which will 
meet on December 5, is expected to pass on the 
question of Italy’s eventual withdrawal from 
Geneva. 

In Great Britain, Sir John Simon has been sub- 
jected to severe criticism because of his acqui- 
escence in the French demand that the granting of 
equality to Germany be postponed, and his posi- 
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tion as Foreign Secretary is becoming increas- 
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vinced that no effort must be spared to break the 
disarmament deadlock, whether at Geneva or else- 
where, and under pressure of public opinion Sir 
John stated on November 24 that the Reich must 
be considered not as “a target for dictation but 
as a partner for discussion.” This conciliatory 
attitude was re-emphasized on November 27 when 
Stanley Baldwin declared in the House that there 
“can be no status of inferiority for Germany.” He 
added that the French, Italian and British must 
ascertain whether the Reich really wants peace, 
and offerer ain’s good offices in arranging di- 
rect Franco-German conversations. In conclusion 
he reiterated the British hope that disarmament 
negotiations would be resumed under League 
auspices. 

The French, for their part, remain true 
to the League where their Little Entente 
allies and Poland are represented. The Poles, 
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however, are engaged in direct negotiations 
with the Germans on matters directly affect- 
ing the two countries, and on November 15 it 
was Officially announced in Berlin that both gov- 
ernments intended to renounce the use of force in 
their relations with each other. The French situa- 
tion has been complicated by the fall of the 
Sarraut cabinet on November 24. The new 
Chautemps ministry which took office on Novem- 
ber 26 appears hardly strong enough to undertake 
decisive direct negotiations with the Reich. 
MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


Cuban Recognition in Prospect? 


Following a conference with Ambassador Sum- 
ner Welles, President Roosevelt issued a state- 
ment regarding Cuba on November 28. This 
statement justified the administration’s non-recog- 
nition policy, and at the same time forecast the 
withdrawal from the island of Ambassador Welles, 
the chief supporter of that policy. The President 
declared that, because of the exceptionally close 
relationship and the treaty ties existing between 
the two countries, United States recognition of a 
government in Cuba “affords in more than ordi- 
nary measure both material and moral support 
to that government.” Washington has consequent- 
ly held that recognition should not be granted “un- 
til there exists in Cuba a provisional government 
Which, through the popular support it obtains and 
which, through the general cooperation it enjoys, 
shows evidence of genuine stability.” A pro- 
visional government is therefore called upon to 
demonstrate not only de facto control of the coun- 
try but its representative character as well. 

Although Ambassador Welles may temporarily 
return to Havana, the Roosevelt statement indi- 
cates that his stay will be brief and that he will 
soon resume his former duties in Washington as 
Assistant Secretary of State. Mr. Jefferson Caf- 
fery, now occupying that post, will replace him in 
Cuba, but in the capacity of an “observer” only, 
for the time being. Strong opposition to Mr. 
Welles had been expressed by the Grau govern- 
ment, and a hostile student demonstration had 
been announced for the date of his arrival. Under 
the circumstances, it may be doubted whether 
any advantages which might accrue from Mr. 
Welles’ temporary return warrant the serious 
risks it might involve. 


The Ambassador's =) 
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recess in securing the with- 
drawpl of President Machado and the establish- 
ment of the de Céspedes government won him 
wide acclaim. But the policy of non-recognition 
he has advocated toward the Grau government has 


heon challenred on several grounds. The prac- 
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tical results of this policy have been disappoint- 
ing. It had apparently been hoped that non- 
recognition might force the Grau régime to re- 
tire in favor of a more representative coalition 
government. Although Washington has failed to 
recognize the Grau government, it has remained 
in power for almost three months—an achieve- 
ment without parallel in the history of the Cuban 
republic. The non-recognition policy, moreover, 
has failed to bring about effective harmony among 
the various Cuban factions, which have, on the 
contrary, developed an increasingly bitter par- 
tisan spirit. Civil conflict has ravaged the coun- 
try’s capital on two occasions, causing greater loss 
of life than in any previous revolution under the 
republic. Yet despite suppression of these re- 
volts, the government has not yet achieved com- 
plete stability. 

The goal of our non-recognition policy has also 
been called in question. This policy seeks the es- 
tablishment of a representative coalition on the 
assumption that, with such a government, Cuba 
would be more stable than under the present 
minority régime. Yet many students of revolu- 
tionary processes point out that during a profound 
social upheaval power is more likely to be securely 
held by an aggressive minority than by a compro- 
mise coalition. They consequently doubt the abil- 
itv of a coalition government to assure stability 
in Cuba. The de Céspedes coalition cabinet, it 
may be recalled, fell in less than a month, despite 
the apparently “general support” it enjoyed. 

The President’s message of November 23 
stressed the desire of the administration to open 
negotiations for modification of the Platt Amend- 
ment and the existing reciprocity treaty, as well 
as to initiate new measures of helpful economic 
cooperation between the two countries. If the 
furtherance of Cuban welfare and United States 
interests by these measures is not to be indefinitely 
postnoned, a flexible policy of de facto recognition 
should be adopted, which would permit active co- 
operation with the government in power in the 
island. CHARLES A. THOMSON. 
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